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SV1ESSAOE  FROM  THE  CHAIRPERSON 

Changing  Priorities 


A Year  of  Change 

As  I attempt  to  put  this  year  into  perspective,  I arrive 
at  a single  word:  change.  Never  have  I witnessed  such 
great  change  in  our  province,  at  such  mind-blurring  speed. 
The  gears  of  bureaucracy,  which  traditionally  grind  at  a 
laboriously  slow  pace,  were  well-greased  in  1993,  and  they 
continue  to  turn  at  an  almost  frantic  pace  as  we  push 
forward  into  1994. 

Overnight,  the  public  has  witnessed  the  results.  Two 
examples  which  spring  immediately  to  mind  are  layoffs  and 
wage  reductions  throughout  the  public  service,  and  the 
privatization  of  Alberta  institutions  such  as  Motor  Vehicles 
and  ALCB.  Of  course,  neither  of  these  has  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  work  done  by  the  Premier’s  Council.  But 
there  are  many  impending  changes  that  have  the  potential 
for  direct  impact  on  the  lives  of  disabled  Albertans,  and 
therefore,  on  the  Council  as  well. 

The  Concept  of  Investment 

The  most  significant  of  these  changes  looming  on  the 
horizon  are  the  structural  transformations  earmarked  for 
the  departments  of  Health  and  Family  & Social  Services. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  the  need  for  rationalization  and 
streamlining  within  these  massive  bureaucracies.  But  it’s 
important  to  remember  that  these  departments  provide  the 
bulk  of  services  for  disabled  Albertans.  And  now,  more 
than  ever,  it’s  paramount  to  re-emphasize  the  concept  of 
investment.  Easing  people  with  disabilities  out  of  the  cycle 
of  dependence  by  ensuring  they  have  the  personal, 
technical,  educational  and  training  supports  they  need  will 
pay  dividends  down  the  road.  Simply  chopping  programs 
and  budgets  without  taking  into  account  the  long  term 
effect  could  prove  disastrous,  on  both  a personal  and  a 
societal  level. 

Investing  is  a simple  concept.  When  we  supply 
personal  assistance  to  allow  disabled  children  to  learn  in  a 
competitive,  mainstream  classroom  with  their  non-disabled 
peers,  the  chances  of  those  children  becoming 
contributing,  taxpaying  members  of  their  communities  are 
almost  certainly  increased  exponentially.  When  we  supply 


loans  to  disabled  entrepreneurs,  who  have  no  other  avenue 
to  financial  assistance,  or  technical  aids  to  allow  disabled 
workers  to  perform  the  job,  the  savings  realized  from 
social  assistance  not  paid  and  taxes  collected  are 
significant.  Investment  is  a concept  that  must  be  stressed 
throughout  this  time  of  change. 

The  Council  s Changing  Role 

Clearly,  this  current  period  of  turbulence  necessitates 
a change  in  role  for  the  Premier’s  Council.  Historically,  our 
body  has  attempted  to  be  a catalyst  of  change.  Research 
works  such  as  the  Action  Plan  and  Alternative 
Communications:  Issues  and  Strategies  for  Persons  with 
Alternative  Communication  Needs  were,  essentially, 
criticisms  of  existing  policies  and  recommendations  for 
change.  Now,  with  change  occurring  at  warp  speed,  there 
is  a need  for  Council  to  somehow  shift  its  focus  to  steering 
that  change  as  it  affects  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

In  many  ways,  then,  the  Premier’s  Council  is  now 
needed  more  than  ever.  From  the  individual’s  perspective, 
we  must  ensure  that  ground  gained  in  recent  years  in  the 
battle  for  independence  for  persons  with  disabilities  is  not 
lost;  that  no  backward  steps  are  taken.  From  government’s 
perspective,  which,  during  this  time  of  great  upheaval, 
requires  expert,  pinpoint  advice,  we  must  always  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  that  advice,  for  that  is  the  reason  for 
our  existence.  We  must  perform  these  tasks  while  we 
continue  to  walk  the  tightrope  between  community  and 
government,  realistically  balancing  the  very  real  needs  of 
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the  individual  with  the  obvious  need  to  reduce  this 
province’s  debt  load. 

Staying  a Step  Ahead 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  ensure  success  is  to  tackle 
the  issues  proactively.  In  other  words,  we  must  develop  the 
ability  to  stay  one  step  ahead,  analysing  impending 
changes  and  reacting  before  any  damage  is  done.  More 
specifically,  we  will  accomplish  this  by  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  three  year  business  plans,  which  were  delivered  to  the 
legislature  as  this  fiscal  year  was  coming  to  a close. 
Analysing  the  impacts  of  the  business  plans  on  the  lives  of 
Albertans  with  disabilities  will  become  a major  part  of  our 
work  as  we  shift  our  focus  in  the  remaining  years  of  our 
existence. 

Does  this  mean  we  are  simply  dropping  all  unfinished 
business?  The  reality  is  that  a large  portion  of  our  previous 
business  — that  of  recommending  change  — is  already 
done.  We  have  put  in  place  a foundation  and  framework  to 
build  upon.  The  importance  of  such  a firm  foundation  of 
principles  and  beliefs  will  become  obvious  as  we  play  our 
role  in  helping  to  direct  the  changes  to  come  in  the 
following  years.  Our  advice  will  not  be  drawn  from  thin  air; 
it  will  be  based  on  the  vision  we  developed  in  our  early 
years  (which  is  outlined  in  detail  in  the  document  Towards 
a New  Vision  of  Abilities  in  Alberta)  as  well  as  the 
experience  we’ve  gained  in  our  years  of  reviewing  policy 
and  recommending  change. 


POPULATION  COMPARISON 
Disabled  vs.  Non-disabled  Albertans 


The  Importance  of  Partnerships 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  we’ve  only  created  a 
framework,  and  that  many  recommendations  we’ve  made 
have  yet  to  be  addressed.  To  that  end,  we  shall  continue  to 
convince  government  of  the  need  to  act  on  these 
recommendations.  But  to  a large  extent,  it  is  the  other 
stakeholders  in  this  province  who  must  continue  to  build 
on  the  foundation,  especially  when  we  leave  off  in  1998, 
when  our  sunset  clause  will  be  invoked. 

The  goal  of  creating  “full  and  equal  participation  for 
people  with  disabilities  in  the  life  of  the  province”  was 
always  intended  to  be  the  work  of  a partnership;  an 
alliance  between  government  and  community,  with  the 
Premier’s  Council  playing  the  role  of  intermediary.  The 
Premier’s  Council,  however,  will  not  be  here  forever.  On 
the  other  hand,  government  and  community  will  almost 
certainly  be.  It  is  truly  time  for  these  two  sectors  to  begin 
forging  new  links  and  strengthening  existing  ones. 

For  the  Council,  facilitating  these  linkages,  where 
possible,  will  be  a priority  in  the  coming  years,  along  with 
analysing  and  minimizing  the  impact  of  change. 

Gary  McPherson 
Chairperson 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 
Albertans  with  Disabilities 

Edmonton 


36.4% 

Statistics  Canada,  1991 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

The  Year  in  Review 


The  Necessity  of  Change 

There’s  little  doubt  that  this  past  year  has  been  one  of 
great  upheaval  and  change.  In  1993,  rationalization  ceased 
to  be  just  another  catchword  of  the  nineties,  instead 
becoming  a word  that  symbolizes  streamlining,  budget 
cutting,  and  even  layoffs.  Naturally,  rationalization  has 
become  a word  feared  by  some  and  anticipated  by  others. 

It  all  comes  down  to  how  you  view  change:  with 
trepidation  and  loathing,  or  as  a challenge  and  an 
opportunity.  Being  an  agent  of  change,  this  Council  does 
not  fear  it.  Generally  speaking,  we  realize  the  necessity  of 
change  and  the  actions  this  government  has  taken. 

That’s  not  to  suggest  that  we  don’t  believe  there  are 
potentially  negative  implications  for  Albertans  with 
disabilities,  who  are  still  often  not  seen  as  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  picture.  As  change  continues  to  take 
place  at  a seemingly  blurring  rate,  we  will  monitor  the 
impacts  on  persons  with  disabilities  and  attempt  to  identify 
and  correct  any  backward  steps  taken. 

However,  we  sincerely  believe  that  failing  to  work 
productively  with  government  at  this  time  would  be  a 
waste  of  an  excellent  opportunity.  In  this  climate  of 
turbulent  change,  decision  makers  rely  heavily  on  expert 
advice.  Who  better  to  provide  advice  on  policy  affecting 
persons  with  disabilities?  Indeed,  in  this  climate,  we  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  task  of  assisting  government  in 
its  efforts  to  rationalize,  while  preserving  — even 
enhancing  — opportunities  for  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

The  Year  s Major  Projects  in  Review 

To  a large  extent,  this  meant  business  as  usual  during 
this  past  fiscal  year,  with  work  on  three  major  projects 
topping  our  agenda.  First  and,  arguably,  most  importantly, 
we  continued  our  work  on  the  Community  Supports 
project,  with  the  goal  of  creating  a single,  easily  accessible, 
locally  available  program  to  provide  Albertans  with 
personal  and  technical  supports.  I am  pleased  to  say  that 
government  has  recognized  such  a program  fits  well  with 
the  current  philosophy  of  streamlining,  with  the  result 
being  a move  into  the  program  design  stage.  For  an 


overview  on  Community  Supports,  please  see  page  6. 

This  year  also  saw  the  completion  of  work  by  the 
Aboriginal  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force’s  report,  entitled 
Removing  Barriers:  An  Action  Plan  for  Aboriginal 
People  with  Disabilities,  was  released  in  September 
1993.  Removing  Barriers  is  a comprehensive  document 
that  identifies  specific  problems  experienced  by  Alberta’s 
First  Nations  and  Metis  peoples  with  disabilities.  It  also 
makes  recommendations  to  alleviate  the  problems.  For 
more  information  on  Removing  Barriers,  see  page  7. 

The  final  major  piece  of  work  completed  this  year 
addressed  the  serious  problem  of  poor  quality  interpreting 
for  deaf  students  in  mainstream  education  settings.  The 
intent  of  Standards  for  Interpreting  in  Educational 
Settings,  which  was  released  in  January  1994,  is  to 
provide  school  boards  and  administrators  with  a 
standardized  framework  for  hiring  and  utilizing  sign 
language  interpreters.  For  more  details  on  Standards  for 
Interpreting  in  Educational  Settings,  see  page  9. 

The  Year  s Other  Activities 

Filling  the  gaps  between  these  major  works  were  a 
myriad  of  smaller  projects.  While  it  would  be  impossible  to 
list  all  of  these  undertakings  in  these  pages,  many  have  to 
be  mentioned  by  virtue  of  their  significance. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  these  was  the  Council’s 
work  in  support  of  the  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission. 
In  recent  times,  the  Commission  has  been  under  attack  by 
various  politicians.  Last  year,  the  Commission  announced 
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it  was  undertaking  a review  of  its  role  and  that  of  the 
Individual’s  Rights  Protection  Act.  The  Council  made 
numerous  submissions  and  public  appearances,  all  in 
favour  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  Commission. 
It’s  the  Council’s  view  that  discrimination  against  Albertans 
with  disabilities  is  still  prevalent,  and  the  Commission 
represents  the  only  avenue  to  resolve  incidents  of 
discrimination.  Certainly,  the  numbers  testify  to  that 
assertion  — in  1993,  18%  of  all  complaints  received  by 
the  Commission  were  disability  related. 

Transportation  was  also  the  focus  of  Council  efforts 
last  year.  We  participated  in  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities’  ongoing  public  meetings  with  municipalities  to 
promote  barrier  free  transportation.  We  were  heartened  to 
witness  Edmonton,  St.  Albert  and  Calgary  all  purchase  full- 
size,  low-floor  buses.  Numerous  smaller  communities  made 
commitments  for  future  purchases.  On  a national  level, 
Council  presented  the  National  Transportation  Agency 
with  a detailed  submission  regarding  regulations  for 
airfares  for  personal  care  attendants,  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  an  equitable  policy  put  into  practice. 

Providing  Advice  on  Disability 

Other  government  departments  and  programs 
continued  to  look  to  the  Council  for  advice  during  the  year 
as  they  moved  to  achieve  recommendations  made  in  the 
Action  Plan.  For  example,  Alberta  Aids  to  Daily  Living 
asked  the  Council  to  participate  in  a stakeholder 
consultation  process  to  develop  a strategic  plan.  One 
outcome  of  this  process  will  be  a pilot  project  in  1994  to 
test  a self-managed  purchasing  option  for  certain  supplies. 

Another  example  is  Council’s  ongoing  involvement  in 
the  VRDP  pilot  project  in  Red  Deer,  which  is  testing  a 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  vocational  training  of  persons 
with  mental  disabilities  from  Family  and  Social  Services  to 
Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  there  has  been  a noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  developmentally  disabled  applicants  at 
the  career  centre  in  Red  Deer,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a 
direct  result  of  the  pilot  transfer. 


The  Council  was  also  invited  to  sit  on  the  Services  to 
Persons  with  Disabilities  Management  Committee  (Family 
and  Social  Services)  and  the  Labour  Force  Development 
Management  Committee.  The  former  was  established  to 
determine  improvements  which  could  be  made  to 
programs,  while  the  latter  was  conceived  to  explore  the 
potential  for  a multi-sector  partnership  to  ensure  the 
participation  of  many  minority  groups,  including  persons 
with  disabilities,  in  the  labour  force. 

Education:  A.  Two-Way  Process 

From  a general  educational  perspective,  Council  has 
long  recognized  the  need  to  change  the  medical 
community’s  clinical  view  of  disability;  to  shift  its  focus 
from  illness  to  ability.  To  that  end,  Council  continued  its 
awareness  initiatives  this  year  with  comprehensive 
presentations  to  senior  educators  of  the  Nursing  and 
Medicine  faculties  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Ever  conscious  of  the  need  to  represent  the  broad 
views  of  all  people  with  disabilities,  the  Council  continued 
to  solicit  public  input  throughout  the  year.  A meeting  of 
provincial  organizations  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1993,  with 
representatives  attending  from  across  the  province.  The 
Council  also  utilized  its  newsletter  Status  Report  to 
disseminate  information  and  solicit  feedback. 

Other  Initiatives 

Other  initiatives  undertaken  or  participated  in  by 
Council  during  the  past  fiscal  year  include: 

• a national  meeting  of  disability  advisory  bodies. 

• presentations  to  health  care  professionals  focusing  on 
the  need  to  further  support  community  care  options. 

• development  of  standards  aimed  at  promoting  and 
measuring  accessibility  in  Alberta's  hotel  industry. 

• a conference  on  empowerment  at  the  Glenrose 
Rehabilitation  Flospital. 

• Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  conference  on  disability 
as  it  relates  to  disasters  and  emergency  response. 

• the  inaugural  conference  of  the  Mental  Health  Care 
Consumer’s  Network. 
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• a meeting  of  a consumer  organization  for  aboriginals. 

• a western  Canada  transportation  workshop. 

• special  needs  children  symposium. 

• Advanced  Ed.  and  Career  Development  roundtable. 

• Health  Care  Reform  roundtable. 

• Managing  Diversity  conference  in  Calgary. 

Monitoring  the  Impact  of  Change 

The  need  for  Council  to  adopt  a shift  in  focus  from 
initiating  change  to  assisting  smooth  transition  during 
change  became  apparent  in  several  areas  during  the  year. 
During  the  first  round  of  departmental  cuts  to  the  Supports 
for  Independence  program  (Family  and  Social  Services), 
monthly  benefits  were  cut  by  twenty  six  dollars  for  those  in 
the  Assured  Support  category,  who  cannot  work  because 
of  disability  or  health  related  problems.  Council  was 
instrumental  in  convincing  Family  and  Social  Services  to 
reconsider  the  cuts,  and,  as  of  February  1,  1994,  twenty 
dollars  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  base  benefit 
received  by  clients  in  the  Assured  Support  category. 

Similarly,  Council  played  a role  during  the  AISH 
program’s  review  of  its  clients.  The  program’s  failure  to 
communicate  effectively  with  clients  resulted  in  widespread 
fear  that  many  would  lose  benefits.  In  reality,  as  of 
February  14,  1994,  only  90  clients  province-wide  were 
determined  to  be  capable  of  working.  Council  attempted  to 
communicate  the  facts  to  clients  of  the  program,  with  the 
hope  of  allaying  fears  and  misconceptions. 


The  final  months  of  this  past  year  brought  an  even 
sharper  sense  of  the  impacts  of  rationalization  in 
government,  as  departments  delivered  their  detailed  three 
year  business  plans.  For  the  Council,  these  business  plans 
signalled  the  need  for  us  to  concentrate  even  more  of  our 
efforts  on  maintaining  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
for  Albertans  with  disabilities  over  the  past  two  decades. 

As  the  business  plans  are  brought  into  play  during  the 
next  three  years,  the  challenge  for  the  Council  will  be  to 
assess  the  implications  for  persons  with  disabilities, 
determine  any  negative  impacts,  and  intervene  to  minimize 
these  impacts. 

A Balanced  Approach  for  the  Future 

The  concept  of  rationalization  and  streamlining  in  the 
public  sector  is  necessary  and  achievable.  But  it  must  be 
stressed  that  short  term  gain  by  cutting  spending  can  often 
pale  in  comparison  to  long  term  gains  made  by  investing. 
The  Council  will  remain  diligent  to  ensure  that  this 
government  continues  to  invest  in  Albertans  with 
disabilities,  so  they  can  continue  to  escape  the  cycle  of 
dependence  and  join  the  ever-growing  ranks  of  those  who 
live,  work  and  contribute  in  their  communities  alongside 
their  non-disabled  counterparts. 


Eric  Boyd 
Executive  Director 


COMPARISON  OF  EDUCATION  LEVELS 
Disabled  vs.  Non-disabled  Albertans  (percent) 
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MAJOR  INITIATIVE 

Community  Supports  Project 


A New  Way  of  Providing  Supports 

The  Action  Plan  of  1990  asked  Cabinet  to  look  at  a 
new  way  of  providing  personal  and  technical  supports  to 
people  with  disabilities  in  Alberta.  The  focus,  suggested  the 
Action  Plan,  should  be  placed  on  making  such  supports 
easily  accessible  in  people’s  own  communities  throughout 
the  province.  In  addition,  the  Action  Plan  recommended 
that  qualifying  for  supports  should  be  based  on  need, 
rather  than  age,  nature  of  disability,  income,  or  other 
discriminatory  criteria. 

In  1991,  the  Council  prepared  a document  that 
described,  in  broad  terms,  how  this  could  be  achieved  by 
consolidating  existing  programs  and  services  under  one 
department  or  governance  structure. 

Although  incremental  changes  have  been  made  within 
some  departments  and  programs  to  address  the  barriers  to 
access  that  had  been  identified  by  the  community,  no 
commitment  was  made  to  really  transform  the  existing 
support  system  until  the  spring  of  1993. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Premier’s 
Council  and  the  Alberta  Coalition  for  Community  Supports 
(a  coalition  of  more  than  20  community  organizations),  the 
departments  of  Health  and  Family  & Social  Services  were 
directed  to  look  at  implementation  of  the  1991  proposal. 
The  development  of  a Community  Supports  Model  (CSM) 
has  proceeded  since  the  fall  of  1993.  The  Ministers,  and 
departments  of  Health,  Family  & Social  Services, 
Education,  and  Community  Development  (Seniors),  as  well 
as  the  Premier’s  Council,  are  involved  in  this  project. 

Method  of  Development 

Four  committees  are  responsible  for  the  development 
and  approval  of  the  model:  Ministers’  committee,  Deputy 
Ministers’  committee,  Task  Force,  and  Working  Group. 

The  Working  Group  is  responsible  for  all  development 
work  as  directed  by  the  Task  Force,  which,  besides  being 
interdepartmental,  includes  four  representatives  from  the 
community  of  seniors  and  people  with  disabilities.  The 
Task  Force  reports  to  the  Deputy  Ministers’  committee. 
Ultimate  decisions  are  made  by  the  Ministers’  committee. 


THE  COMMUNITY  SUPPORTS  MODEL  PROPOSES  A NEW  WAY  OF 
DELIVERING  PERSONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SUPPORTS  TO  ALBERTANS. 

The  development  work  was  divided  into  four  phases. 
Phase  2,  the  conceptual  design  phase,  will  be  completed 
early  in  the  1994-95  fiscal  year.  Phases  3 and  4 will 
involve  detailed  design  and  implementation,  and  are 
expected  to  span  a period  of  about  two  years  following  a 
Ministerial/Cabinet  decision  to  move  forward. 

A Climate  of  Change 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of  Community 
Supports  is  a broad  government  restructuring  program  and 
specific  re-organizations  within  key  departments.  These 
events  have  made  the  need  for  consolidation  of  support 
programs  evident  and  have  provided  opportunities  to 
achieve  the  goals  within  the  broader  restructuring  activities. 
The  Community  Supports  Model  supports  the  goals  of 
government  as  described  in  the  three  year  business  plans 
and  is  seen  by  the  Council  as  a rational  way  to  deal  with 
resource  issues  facing  each  existing  support  program. 

While  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  see  the 
model  implemented,  there  is  considerable  support  within 
government  to  make  changes  that  will  provide  greater 
local  autonomy  in  determining  and  meeting  needs.  This, 
combined  with  program  standards  that  apply  to  all  areas  of 
the  province,  should  result  in  a more  effective  way  of 
assisting  people  to  live  and  participate  in  the  community. 
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MAJOR  INITIATIVE 

Removing  Barriers:  An  Action  Plan  for  Aboriginal 
People  with  Disabilities 


Recognizing  Unique  Needs 

When  the  Action  Plan  was  released  in  1990,  it  was 
intended  to  be  a document  that  encompassed  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  all  Albertans  with  disabilities.  Soon  after, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that,  should  the  Action  Plan  be 
implemented  in  its  entirety,  it  would  not  necessarily 
improve  the  situation  of  Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities 
throughout  the  province.  In  particular,  it  became  obvious 
that  those  living  on  reserves  and  settlements  would  see 
little  improvement  with  implementation  of  the  report. 

Three  main  factors  were  identified  as  being 
responsible  for  this: 

• While  the  Action  Plan  made  recommendations  to  the 
provincial  government  only,  Alberta’s  Aboriginal 
people  fall  under  three  levels  of  government  — federal, 
provincial  and  tribal. 

• The  majority  of  Aboriginal  people  in  Alberta  live  in  small 
and  sometimes  remote  communities.  Public 
transportation,  a variety  of  housing  options  and 
employment  opportunities,  and  many  other  services  are 
simply  not  available,  and  therefore  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disabled  Aboriginal  people. 

• There  are  significant  cultural  differences  that  may  dictate 
different  solutions  for  Alberta’s  Aboriginal  people  with 
disabilities,  particularly  in  the  area  of  health  and 
medicine. 

Task  Force  Development 

In  1991,  a joint  Task  Force  was  established  to 
oversee  research  of  the  exceptional  needs  of  disabled 
Aboriginals  and  development  of  recommendations  to 
address  these  needs  which  had  not  been  previously 
recognized  in  the  Action  Plan.  Membership  included 
representatives  from  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  the  Premier’s  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  Aboriginal  service  and  advocacy 
organizations,  and  Aboriginal  persons  with  disabilities.  The 
Task  Force  was  chaired  by  Premier’s  Council  Member 
Everett  Soop.  As  a member  of  the  Blood  Reserve  who  has 
muscular  dystrophy,  Mr.  Soop  is  well-qualified  to  lead  any 
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REMOVING  BARRIERS  OUTLINES  THE  UNIQUE  PROBLEMS  FACED  BY 
DISABLED  FIRST  NATIONS  AND  METIS  PEOPLE;  IT  ALSO  MAKES 
SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  ALLEVIATE  THOSE  PROBLEMS. 


discussion  of  disability  as  it  relates  to  Aboriginal  people. 

The  Task  Force  appointed  a consulting  team  to  obtain 
accurate  information  from  Aboriginal  people  with 
disabilities,  family  members  and  service  providers.  The 
consulting  team  developed  a set  of  questionnaires  to  assist 
in  the  information  gathering  process.  Close  to  50 
communities  were  visited  with  77  people  living  on 
reserves,  Metis  settlements,  and  in  rural  or  urban  settings 
being  interviewed. 

Meanwhile,  background  material  on  government 
policies  and  programs  affecting  Aboriginal  people  was 
gathered  through  interviews  with  government  personnel 
and  from  supporting  documents.  All  relevant  material  from 
all  stakeholders  was  subsequently  organized  around  topic 
areas  for  use  by  the  Task  Force  in  developing 
recommendations. 
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The  Task  Force’s  Findings 


But  perhaps  the  single  biggest  hurdle  experienced  by 


Finally,  after  months  of  summarizing  and  priorizing 
the  information,  the  final  document  was  written  and 
published.  Removing  Barriers:  An  Action  Plan  for 
Aboriginal  People  with  Disabilities  is  an  exhaustive  101 
page  report  that,  like  the  Action  Plan,  examines  the 
problems  and  offers  recommendations  for  solutions.  Also 
like  the  Action  Plan,  the  report  deals  with  a variety  of 
areas,  including  education,  personal  supports  and  housing 
(ten  areas  in  total).  It  also  acknowledges  those  areas  unique 
to  Aboriginal  people,  such  as  Cultural  Activities  and 
Traditional  Healing. 

Unlike  the  Action  Plan,  employment  was  not 
addressed.  For  Aboriginal  people  living  on  reserves  and 
Metis  settlements,  there  was  a sense  of  futility  about 
finding  employment  in  their  communities,  given 
unemployment  rates  (estimated  at  75%  for  the  entire 
Aboriginal  community).  Most  interviewed  said  that  the 
many  barriers  that  exist  in  daily  life  must  take  precedence 
before  the  important  issue  of  employment  is  discussed. 

Recommendations  were  often  not  easy  to  arrive  at. 
The  problems  encountered  on  reserves  and  Metis 
settlements  are  much  more  complex  than  those  found  in 
other  rural  or  urban  communities.  For  instance,  how  do 
you  address  public  transportation  needs  when  there  is  no 
public  transportation?  How  do  you  ensure  people  with 
disabilities  have  access  to  affordable,  accessible  housing 
when  most  of  the  community  lives  in  substandard  housing? 

INCIDENCE  OF  DISABILITY:  ABORIGINAL  CANADIANS 
Compared  to  General  Population  (percent) 

Aboriginal  1 I General  Pop. 


35  31 


Age  15-34  Age  15  and  over 


Statistics  Canada,  1991 


Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  is  simply  having  their 
voices  heard.  On  reserves  and  Metis  settlements,  the 
politics  of  decision  making  are  extremely  complex,  given 
the  current  multi-jurisdictional  approach  to  governance, 
and  the  future  implications  of  full  implementation  of  native 
self  government.  Therefore,  the  report  makes  many 
recommendations  aimed  at  making  people  with  disabilities 
part  of  the  decision-making  process,  and  giving  their  issues 
priority. 

Public  Release  of  Report 

Removing  Barriers:  An  Action  Plan  for  Aboriginal 
People  with  Disabilities  was  officially  presented  to 
Cabinet  and  publicly  released  during  a well-attended  press 
conference,  which  took  place  October  6,  1993,  at  the 
Legislature.  The  Honourable  Halvar  Jonson,  Minister  of 
Education  and  Minister  Responsible  for  the  Premier's 
Council,  and  the  Honourable  Mike  Cardinal,  Minister  of 
Family  and  Social  Services,  were  both  on  hand  to  receive 
the  document  and  speak  on  behalf  of  government.  Many 
Aboriginal  leaders  and  representatives  were  also  on  hand 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  document,  which  has  been 
subsequently  well-received  by  the  Aboriginal  community  in 
Alberta. 

The  responsibility  of  coordinating  an  official 
government  response  to  the  document  lies  with  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  response  is  expected 
sometime  early  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Funding  for  the  Removing  Barriers  project  was 
provided  by  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada,  the 
Medical  Services  Branch  of  Health  Canada,  the  Alberta 
Government’s  Native  Services  Unit,  the  Alberta  Indian 
Health  Care  Commission,  and  the  Premier’s  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities.  The  Council  wishes 
to  thank  all  those  who  contributed,  especially  Mr.  Soop 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Task  Force,  who,  despite 
the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved, 
did  an  outstanding  job. 
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MAJOR  INITIATIVE 

Standards  for  Interpreting*  in  Eduoational  Settings 


Room  for  Improvement 

In  September  1992,  the  Premier’s  Council  published 
a report  entitled  Alternative  Communications:  Issues  and 
Strategies  for  People  with  Alternate  Communication 
Needs.  This  report  dealt  with  the  unique  communication 
needs  of  people  who  are  blind,  deaf,  or  have  any  other 
disability  preventing  communication  in  traditional  methods. 
However,  it  was  decided  during  the  production  of  this 
report  that  the  specific  issue  of  interpreting  services  for 
deaf  students  in  mainstream  classrooms  was  of  sufficient 
complexity  to  warrant  a separate  study  and  the 
development  of  a set  of  standards. 

Deaf  students  in  Alberta’s  mainstream  schools  have 
received  varying  levels  of  interpreting  service,  many  of 
which  have  to  be  considered  less  than  acceptable. 

Research  by  Jerome  Schein,  former  Chair  of  Deafness 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  revealed  a lack  of 
clarity  and  direction  regarding  the  roles,  responsibilities 
and  performance  standards  of  interpreters.  Specific 
problems  included  aides  with  only  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  ASL  being  used  as  interpreters,  and  interpreters  who 
perform  a number  of  other  classroom  duties  at  the 
expense  of  the  deaf  student’s  learning  experience. 

The  Process 

Development  of  standards  began  in  the  fall  of  1992. 
Segments  of  the  community  requiring  representation  (e.g., 
parents,  teachers,  students,  interpreters,  etc.)  were 
identified,  and  nominations  for  an  Advisory  Group  were 
solicited.  Two  Co-Chairs  were  appointed  in  November 
1992:  Joe  McLaughlin,  Principal  of  the  Alberta  School  for 
the  Deaf  (Edmonton),  and  Ian  Kershaw,  Executive  Director 
of  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  Services  (Calgary).  Eight 
other  members  were  appointed  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  many  meetings  held  with  each  other 
and  with  their  respective  communities  over  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  Advisory  Group  members  held  two  widely 
publicized  and  well  attended  public  meetings  in  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  to  solicit  the  views  of  a broad  range  of 
stakeholders.  During  this  period,  a draft  document  was 


developed,  which  was  sent  to  many  of  the  same 
stakeholders  for  feedback. 

The  Final  Document 

Standards  for  Interpreting  in  Educational  Settings 
represents  many  hours  of  intense  and  open  discussion  in 
which  the  focus  remained  how  best  to  ensure  that  deaf 
students  have  access  to  qualified  interpreters  in  mainstream 
educational  settings. 

The  document  is  clearly  laid  out,  with  the  largest 
section  devoted  to  standards  for  educational  interpreters, 
including  role,  responsibilities,  qualifications,  ethics,  job 
description,  recruitment  and  screening,  scheduling, 
remuneration,  and  supervision.  The  document  also 
contains  a number  of  recommendations  made  to  Alberta 
Education  and  all  school  boards,  with  the  primary 
recommendation  being  simply  that  the  standards  identified 
within  the  pages  of  the  report  be  officially  adopted  and 
implemented  province-wide. 

In  February  of  1994,  some  6000  copies  of  Standards 
for  Interpreting  in  Educational  Settings  were  sent  to 
stakeholders  across  the  province,  including  school  boards. 
The  document  was  accompanied  by  a strong  letter  of 
endorsement  from  the  Honourable  Halvar  Jonson, 

Minister  of  Education.  “I  urge  all  concerned  with  the 
education  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children  in  Alberta 
to  review  and  adopt  these  guidelines,”  wrote  Mr.  Jonson. 

Providing  a Framework 

To  date,  the  standards  contained  in  the  pages  of  the 
document  have  not  been  formally  implemented  by  any 
school  boards  in  the  province.  To  achieve  formal  adoption 
of  the  standards  remains  the  Council’s  goal,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a commitment,  it  is  the  Council’s  hope 
that,  at  the  very  least,  the  document  will  provide  boards 
with  a framework  and  resource  as  they  strive  to  give  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  students  the  best  education  possible. 

The  Premier’s  Council  would  like  to  express  its 
gratitude  to  the  Co-Chairs  and  the  other  Advisory  Group 
members  for  their  hard  work  and  dedication  to  the  project. 
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Council  Membership 
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Membership  Criteria  and  Role 

The  Premier's  Council  is  composed  of  up  to  fifteen 
members,  including  the  Chairperson.  Members  are 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  geographic  representation  and  a 
broad  cross-section  of  knowledge  of  disability  issues. 

Council  Members  meet  quarterly.  They  play  an 
overseeing  role,  directing  the  five  person  secretariat  which 
carries  out  the  Council's  work  on  a daily  basis. 

Membership  Changes 

In  the  fall  of  1993,  Council  members  Harvey  Ball, 
Wendy  Bryden,  Sandy  Morrice  and  Jim  Vargo  finished 
their  second  and  final  terms.  The  Council  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  dedication  and  hard  work  these 
individuals  demonstrated  during  their  tenure. 

Two  new  Council  members  were  appointed  in  March, 
1994.  Cindy  Gordon  (Edmonton),  who  is  hard  of  hearing, 
brings  to  the  Council  considerable  expertise  in  that  area  of 
disability.  Judy  Eshenko  (Banff)  is  an  occupational  therapist 
who  has  worked  with  many  individuals  with  a wide  range 
of  disabilities.  The  Council  is  pleased  to  secure  the  services 
of  both. 


Current  Council  Members 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Gary  Taylor  (St.  Paul),  Ray 
Hegerat  (Edmonton),  Peter  Aubry  (Calgary),  Neil  Marshall 
(Calgary) 

Middle  row:  Kaye  Brock  (Calgary),  Cheryl  Crocker 
(Edmonton),  Cindy  Gordon  (Edmonton),  Judy  Eshenko 
(Banff) 

Front  row  (sitting):  Everett  Soop  (Blood  Reserve, 
Cardston),  Gary  McPherson,  Chairperson  (Edmonton) 
Missing:  Phil  Stephan  (Red  Deer) 
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YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1994 

Statement  of  Expenditures 


Object  of  Expenditure 

Authorized 

Expended 

Unexpended 

(Overexpended) 

Manpower 

Salaries  — Permanent  Positions 

79,800 

78,810 

990 

Salaries  — Non-permanent  Positions 

108,486 

105,289 

3,197 

Payments  to  Contract  Employees 

80,472 

80,472 

0 

Employer  Contributions 

23,439 

24,445 

(1,006) 

Allowances  and  Benefits 

4,925 

2,652 

2,273 

Total  Manpower 

297,122 

291,668 

5,454 

Supplies  and  Services 

Travel  Expenses 

62,000 

33,562 

28,438 

Advertising 

2,500 

2,583 

(83) 

Freight  and  Postage 

25,000 

25,485 

(485) 

Rentals  and  Leases 

7,000 

4,642 

2,358 

Telephones  and  Telecommunications 

4,400 

4,379 

21 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

3,260 

4,013 

(753) 

Professional,  Technical  and  Labour  Services 

261,218 

237,090 

24,128 

Data  Processing  Services 

0 

11,000 

(11,000) 

Hosting 

7,000 

3,695 

3,305 

Other  Purchased  Services 

22,500 

17,734 

4,766 

Materials  and  Supplies 

5,000 

11,505 

(6,505) 

Total  Sut  lies  and  Services 

399,878 

355,690 

44,188 

Fixed  Assets 

Purchase  — Data  Processing  Equipment 

3,000 

2,846 

154 

Total  Fixed  Assets 

3,000 

2,846 

154 

Total  Expenditure  93/94 

700,000 

650,204 

49,796 

1 1 


